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INTRODUCTION 

tl|  pIHE  colony  of  British  Honduras  is  a narrow  strip  of  forest  country  in 
Central  America,  little  known  to  the  outside  world  except  for  the  mahogany 
which  has  been  its  chief  wealth  during  the  last  two  centuries.  It  is,  however,  an 
interesting  country,  with  a population  made  up  of  very  mixed  origins.  The 
present  inhabitants  are  mainly  the  descendants  of  Africans  and  of  British  settlers, 
together  with  Maya  Indians  and  Caribs  and  immigrants  from  other  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  territories.  In  the  last  few  years  the  colony  has  come 
into  closer  contact  with  the  British  West  Indian  islands,  of  which  the  nearest, 
Jamaica,  is  only  600  miles  away,  and  with  which  it  has  a number  of  problems 
in  common. 

British  Honduras  has  been  in  world  news  recently  by  reason  of  the  claim 
made  by  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  to  the  territory.  The  British  Government 
has  suggested  that,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  claim  should  be  put  before  the  International  Court.  (See  Appendix 
II  and  III.) 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES 

Lying  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  mainland  of  Central  America,  British 
Honduras  is  a territory  of  some  8,600  square  miles,  stretching  between  latitude 
15°54  and  18°29  North  and  longitude  87°50  and  89°  15  West.  The  frontier 
with  Mexico  follows  the  course  of  the  River  Hondo;  that,  with  Guatemala, 
follows  the  course  of  the  River  Sarstoon  in  the  south,  continuing  by  a line  drawn 
from  Gracias  a Dios  Falls  on  the  Sarstoon  to  Garbutt’s  Falls  on  the  Belize  River 
and  thence  by  a line  going  due  north  to  the  Mexican  frontier. 

The  coastline  is  flanked  by  a barrier  reef  with  a number  of  islands,  known 
locally  as  Cays,  sweeping  down  from  the  point  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula  almost 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  colony.  Belize,  the  capital  and  principal  port, 
is  situated  midway  down  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belize,  or  Old  River. 
North  of  this  river  the  land  is  generally  a low  plain  marked  by  numerous  lagoons 
or  shallow  lakes,  with  the  two  main  rivers,  the  Hondo  and  the  New  River, 
flowing  north  into  Chetumal  Bay.  To  the  south  are  the  Maya  Mountains, 
ranging  generally  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height,  and  including  the  Cocks- 
comb Range  which  rises  to  3,700  feet.  Further  south  there  is  another  plain 
with  low,  rounded  hills.  The  coastal  plain  south  of  Belize  is  intersected  by 
numerous  short  rivers  flowing  eastward.  Practically  the  whole  country  is  thickly 
forested. 

The  climate,  tempered  by  trade  winds,  is  more  moderate  than  that  of  most 
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tropical  countries.  The  Pnaximum  temperature  is  usually  about  90“  F.  and  the 
minimum  about  60"  F.  Rainfall  increases  from  an  average  of  some  55  inches 
in  the  north  to  over  170  inches  in  the  extreme  south,  •with  a rainy  season  from 
June  to  January. 

Occasional  hurricanes  have  caused  wide  devastation.  Serious  ones  occurred 
in  1931,  1942,  and  1945.  Locusts  have  also  caused  damage  in  recent  years. 


THE  PEOPLE:  HOW  THEY  CAME  THERE 

Of  the  original  inhabitants  of  British  Honduras  relatively  little  is  yet 
known.  The  territory  once  formed  part  of  the  ancient  and  highly  complex 
Maya  civilization  and,  according  to  T.  A.  Joyce,  in  Maya  and  Mexican  Art 
(1927),  modern  British  Honduras  “contains  within  its  narrow  limits  remains 
representing  every  phase  of  Maya  civilization  from  the  earliest  to  the  last.” 
One  archaeologist,  Dr.  Thomas  Gann,  has  estimated  that  at  one  time  it  sup- 
ported a population  of  over  750,000,  more  than  ten  times  its  present  population. 
Much  archaeological  research  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  ruins  at  Lubantuum 
in  the  south  are  expected  to  throw  much  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  country. 
The  present  Maya  Indians  in  British  Honduras  number  only  some  14,000,  about 
one-quarter  of  the  total  population. 

The  British  first  began  to  arrive  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  attracted 
by  the  logwood  in  which  the  country  was  prolific,  and  which  was  in  great  de- 
mand in  Europe  for  the  valuable  dyeing  substance  it  contained.  Later,  when 
synthetic  dyes  were  discovered,  the  demand  for  logwood  fell  off,  and  it  was 
replaced  as  principal  export  by  mahogany.  During  the  eighteenth  century  Belize 
became  the  chief  port  of  the  territory. 

As  elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean,  African  slaves  were  employed.  But  in  British 
Honduras  slavery  took  an  exceptionally  mild  form.  In  the  forests  the  mahogany 
and  logwood  cutters  lived  in  much  the  same  way  as  their  owners  and,  when 
formal  emancipation  came  in  1834,  the  freed  slaves  were  easily  absorbed  into 
the  general  community  and  no  compensation  was  paid  to  their  owners.  Their 
descendants,  intermixed  to  some  extent  with  other  races,  now  form  about  half 
the  total  population  of  some  60,000. 

The  settlers,  who  were  under  the  rather  loose  control  of  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  were  subject  to  constant  harassing  by  the  Spaniards  in  neighboring 
territories  who,  however,  never  effected  any  regular  settlement  in  the  country 
now  comprising  British  Honduras,  and  were  finally  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
St.  George’s  Cay  in  1798.  This  battle  was  the  occasion  of  a memorable  defense 
of  their  territory  by  the  whole  of  the  small  community,  Europeans  and  Africans 
alike,  against  great  odds,  and  the  anniversary  is  still  celebrated  with  pride 
throughout  the  colony. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  groups  of  seafaring  people,  de- 
scendants of  those  expelled  from  St.  Vincent  during  the  Anglo-French  wars  in 
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the  eighteenth  century,  came  in  from  the  island  of  Ruatan  and  elsewhere.  These 
people  are  almost  pure  African  in  appearance,  but  have  some  mixture  of  Carib 
blood.  They  have  their  own  language  which  appears  to  be  basically  an  African 
dialect  with  a strong  admixture  of  French,  Spanish  and  English  words.  They 
have  settled  on  the  coast  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  now 
number  about  5,000. 

In  addition,  a considerable  number  of  nationals  of  neighboring  republics, 
including  Amerindians,  have  come  over  the  border  at  various  times  in  search 
of  refuge  or  work  and  have  stayed  to  become  absorbed  into  the  community. 
Small  numbers  of  Jamaicans,  East  Indians,  Syrians,  Chinese,  Americans,  and 
Europeans  have  also  come  in  at  various  times.  English  has  become  the  main 
language,  but  many  speak  Spanish  and  some  Maya. 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  AND  PROBLEMS 

British  Honduras  is,  then,  a community  of  very  mixed  strains,  but  one  where 
the  people  have  achieved  great  common  pride  in  their  country.  At  the  same  time 
the  work  which  they  do  and  the  way  in  which  they  live  is  strongly  influenced 
by  their  varying  origins  and  the  habits  and  traditions  handed  down  to  them  by 
their  ancestors.  These  habits  and  traditions  have  been  molded  in  a very  marked 
degree  by  the  early  economic  history  of  the  colony,  and  it  is  against  this  back- 
ground that  their  present  economic  and  social  problems  can  best  be  described. 

Intensive  concentration  on  one  export  has  been  a general  characteristic  of 
West  Indian  economy.  What  sugar  has  been  to  the  British  West  Indian  islands, 
mahogany  has  been  to  the  mainland  territory  of  British  Honduras.  On  mahogany 
its  wealth  has  been  built  up  and  mahogany  still  remains  its  prime  natural  re- 
source. In  the  years  immediately  before  the  war,  timber  and  forest  products, 
of  which  mahogany  was  by  far  the  most  important,  accounted  for  70  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  country’s  total  export  trade. 

Nevertheless,  the  severe  fluctuations  in  world  mahogany  markets  in  the 
Twenties  and  Thirties,  together  with  evidence  that  uneconomic  felling  is  threat- 
ening the  whole  future  of  the  industry,  have  raised  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
continuing  to  tie  such  an  extremely  high  proportion  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
colony  to  this  one  tree,  or  even  to  forestry  generally. 

Both  the  Forestry  Department  and  the  Belize  Estate  and  Produce  Company, 
the  principal  firm  in  the  colony,  have  been  taking  active  measures  for  the  con- 
servation and  regeneration  of  mahogany  wherever  possible.  The  Company  is 
also  working  on  a program  for  much  greater  exploitation  of  other  hardwoods 
and  of  pine,  and  is  planning  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  modern  sawmill 
which  it  established  at  Belize  in  1932.  But,  as  Professor  Engledow  (Professor 
of  Agriculture  at  Cambridge  University)  points  out  in  the  report  of  the  West 
India  Royal  Commission  of  1938-39,  “under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
likely  to  be  experienced  in  world  timber  demand,  this  colony  cannot  expect  to 
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support  its  mounting  population  by  increasing  its  forestry  activity.  Only  by 
agricultural  development  can  the  new  need  be  met.” 

In  the  early  days  food  was  imported,  largely  from  Jamaica,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  foodstuffs  and  other  commodities  imported  from  abroad  is  still  high. 
About  half  the  total  population  live  in  Belize  and  other  urban  areas.  Some  of 
them,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  are  probably  at  least  part-time  agricultur- 
ists, but  these  would  be  much  exceeded  by  the  proportion  of  people  living  in 
rural  areas  who  are  engaged  in  work  connected  with  the  forests,  or  in  trade  or 
transport. 

The  majority  of  the  population,  apart  from  the  Amerindians,  has  been  tra- 
ditionally bound  up  with  work  in  the  forests  and  the  way  of  life  which  it 
entails.  Mahogany  work,  which  is  both  arduous  and  skilled,  involves  living  for 
some  six  to  eight  months  of  the  year  in  the  forests,  in  camps  accommodating  up 
to  a few  hundred  men  each.  Some  of  the  camps  are  of  a semi-permanent  nature 
and  the  employers  aim  at  growing  foodstuffs  and  encouraging  some  degree  of 
self-subsistence,  but  in  general  the  workers  do  not  indulge  much  in  agriculture. 
Forestry  enjoys  high  prestige,  pays  accordingly,  and  affords  a long  annual  break 
during  which  the  workers  can  return  to  town  life.  The  introduction  of 
mechanical  methods  tends  to  shorten  the  period  of  work  in  the  forests,  and  the 
annual  break  is  thus  increasing  from  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  to  four 
or  five.  It  is  popular  with  the  workers,  but  it  raises  serious  social  problems  in 
the  towns,  and  the  question  of  how  this  period  can  be  used  to  make  a further 
contribution  to  the  productivity  of  the  colony  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
and  some  difficulty.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  workers  might  raise 
food-crops  during  this  break  and  that  others  might  change  altogether  to  full- 
time agriculture.  Some  have  already  turned  to  the  land,  living  mainly  in  settle- 
ments on  the  fertile  alluvial  stretches  along  the  river  banks.  Among  these  there 
has  been  a strong  tendency  to  concentrate  on  export  crops,  especially  bananas, 
rather  than  on  subsistence  crops,  since  their  habitual  diet  is  extremely  simple, 
consisting  mainly  of  rice,  beans,  cassava  and  fish.  But  among  people  who  for 
generations  have  engaged  in  a trade  which  has  always  enjoyed  the  highest  respect, 
intensive  educational  work  will  be  needed  to  convince  any  large  number  of 
the  necessity  and  advantage  of  a radical  change  in  their  way  of  life. 

Besides  mahogany,  another  important  forest  product  is  chicle.  It  is  the  gum 
obtained  by  tapping  the  bark  of  the  sapodilla  tree,  and  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum. 
Tapping  is  carried  out  by  wandering  collectors,  mainly  Amerindians.  Their 
camps  are  much  smaller  and  move  from  place  to  place  more  often  than  the 
mahogany  camps,  and,  situated  in  remote  parts  of  the  forest,  are  almost  in- 
accessible, especially  in  the  rainy  season. 

Agriculture  has  been  the  traditional  occupation  of  the  Amerindian  and  other 
Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  Northern  and  Western  and  parts  of  the  Southern 
Districts.  Here  the  typical  pattern  is  one  of  small  villages,  each  containing  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants,  and  situated  either  near  the  coast,  or  on  the  banks  of 
the  numerous  lagoons,  or  at  the  intersection  of  the  main  bush  trails.  The  Maya 
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use  a system  of  shifting  cultivation  of  great  antiquity  known  as  “Milpa.”  Their 
chief  crop  and  staple  foodstuff  is  still  corn,  but  they  also  grow  pulses,  vegetables 
and  tobacco,  and  keep  pigs. 

The  Caribs,  living  in  villages  generally  along  the  southern  seacoast  and  near 
river  mouths,  have,  as  a rule,  rather  better  land,  and  their  agriculture  is  some- 
what more  varied.  Their  main  food-crop  is  cassava,  but  plantains,  sugar,  rice, 
pulses,  ground  provisions  and  vegetables  are  also  grown.  In  addition,  they  own 
coconut  and  fruit  trees,  keep  pigs  and  poultry,  and  they  fish. 

There  are  also  some  estate  properties,  on  which  citrus  fruit,  bananas,  coco- 
nuts and  sugar  are  grown,  but  the  country  is  predominantly  one  of  small  hold- 
ings, the  average  size  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  region  of  15  acres. 

In  all,  it  was  estimated  in  1939  that  some  5,000  to  6,000  workers  were 
engaged  in  the  production  of  crops  for  local  consumption  and  some  2,000  to 

3.000  in  production  for  export.  Between  them  they  had  under  cultivation  about 

560.000  acres,  but  in  fact,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  shifting  cultivation,  only 
about  one-eighth,  or  68,000  acres,  was  actually  being  cultivated  at  the  time. 

The  efforts  of  those  attempting  to  encourage  a more  balanced  economy 
are  therefore  mainly  directed  towards  interesting  a larger  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  in  agriculture,  and  in  improving  agricultural  methods. 

During  recent  years,  and  in  many  cases  with  the  aid  of  British  Government 
funds,  the  Colonial  Government  has  organized  experimental  and  demonstration 
farms,  established  agricultural  extension  services,  provided  facilities  for  the  sup- 
ply of  planting  materials,  set  up  rice  mills  and  drying  and  storage  plants  for 
maize  and  pulses  at  Punta  Gorda  in  the  south  and  at  Belize,  and  instituted  a 
system  of  Government  purchase  of  paddy,  maize,  and  pulses  from  growers.  Loans 
have  also  been  made  to  the  sugar  factory  at  Corozal  in  the  north,  to  the  Citrus 
Association,  which  operates  a packing  house  and  cannery  at  Stann  Creek  south 
of  Belize,  and  to  a Canadian  company  manufacturing  starch  from  cassava  at 
Stann  Creek. 

A grant  of  £35,000  ($140,000)  from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
funds  in  1945  is  intended  to  provide  a greater  sense  of  security  among  small  cul- 
tivators, and  includes  provision  for  the  supply  of  threshing  machinery  and  stud 
stock,  and  the  appointment  of  additional  farm  assistants. 


FINANCIAL  AID  FROM  BRITAIN 

In  these  plans  for  agricultural  development  reference  has  been  made  to  help 
received  from  the  British  Treasury  (i.e.,  the  British  taxpayer).  Similar  financial 
aid  has  been  provided  for  other  developments  in  such  fields  as  communications 
and  the  social  services.  Before  1940  assistance  generally  took  the  form  of  grants 
and  loans,  either  in  aid  of  expenses  of  administration  or  from  the  Colonial 
Development  fund  for  certain  economic  projects.  Although  these  categories 
were  rather  restricted  in  scope,  British  Honduras  received  during  the  years  1929- 
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39  grants  totaling  £22,000  ($110,000  at  the  rate  of  exchange  then  prevailing) 
and  loans  totaling  £199,500  ($997,500)  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  administration, 
and  during  the  years  1930-39  grants  totaling  £224,139  ($1,120,695)  and  loans 
totaling  £53,950  ($269,750)  from  the  Colonial  Development  Fund. 

In  1940  the  passage  of  the  first  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act 
made  available  greatly  increased  financial  assistance  from  Britain  to  the  colonies, 
and  for  a wider  range  of  objects.  In  1945  a second  Act  enlarged  and  extended 
its  provisions  to  allow  for  a total  expenditure  of  £120,000,000  ($480,000,000  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange)  on  colonial  development  and  welfare  over  the 
next  ten  years.  Of  this,  some  £600,000  ($2,400,000)  will  be  available  for 
British  Honduras.  The  territory  will  also  share  in  centrally  controlled  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies  as  a whole  (such  as  research,  meteorological  sur- 
veys, higher  education,  training  schemes  for  the  Colonial  Civil  Service,  etc.), 
and  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  West  Indies  as  a regional  group.  Debts 
totaling  £278,400  ($1,113,600)  from  British  Honduras  to  Britain  were  also 
written  off  when  the  first  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  was  passed. 


RELATIONS  WITH  THE  WEST  INDIES 

Although  it  is  not  strictly  speaking  West  Indian,  British  Honduras,  like 
British  Guiana,  is  now  generally  grouped  with  the  British  West  Indian 
colonies.  This  enables  her,  besides  participating  in  regional  development  schemes 
for  the  West  Indies,  to  receive  advice  and  assistance  from  the  Comptroller  for 
Development  and  Welfare  in  the  West  Indies,  an  office  created  in  1940  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  visited  this 
area  in  1938-39.  The  Comptroller’s  staff  of  expert  advisers  on  agriculture, 
social  welfare,  health,  education,  and  other  matters  are  available  to  help  West 
Indian  Governments  in  drawing  up  their  plans  for  development  and  welfare, 
and  the  Comptroller  acts  as  the  channel  through  which  requests  for  financial 
assistance  under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  are  made. 

He  is  also  British  Co-Chairman  of  the  Caribbean  Commission,  an  advisory 
body  established  in  1942,  to  enable  the  British  and  United  States  Governments 
and  their  Caribbean  territories  to  co-operate  more  closely  in  solving  social  and 
economic  problems,  and  in  research  work.  In  1946  Holland  and  France  joined 
the  Commission.  West  Indian  Conferences  on  social  and  economic  matters 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission  in  1944  and  1946.  These 
were  attended  by  official  delegates  and  by  delegates  from  outside  the  Govern- 
ment service,  from  all  the  territories  concerned,  among  which  was  British 
Honduras.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  unofficial  delegates  to  the  1946  conference 
was  the  selection  of  West  Indians  for  appointment  as  two  of  the  four  Com- 
missioners on  the  British  Section  of  the  Caribbean  Commission. 

In  general,  considerably  closer  relations  between  the  British  West  Indian 
colonies  developed  during  the  war  years,  and  in  1945  the  Secretary  of  State 
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for  the  Colonies  addressed  to  them  a circular  dispatch  suggesting  that  they 
should  consider  the  question  of  political  federation,  emphasizing,  however,  that 
such  a movement  must  come  from  within  the  colonies  themselves.  He  added 
that  the  ultimate  aim  of  such  a federation  would  be  internal  self-government 
within  the  British  Commonwealth.  In  October,  1945,  the  Secretary  of  State 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  British  Honduras  Legislative 
Council  had  passed  a resolution  that  they  were  prepared  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  measures  for  the  political  federation  of  British  Honduras  with  the 
British  West  Indian  colonies. 


GOVERNMENT 

The  first  settlers  in  British  Honduras  managed  their  own  affairs  from  1638 
to  1786,  holding  annual  meetings,  where  they  elected  magistrates  to  discharge 
executive  and  judicial  functions,  and  passing  resolutions  which  then  became  the 
laws  of  the  community. 

These  laws  were  codified  in  1765,  but  it  was  not  until  20  years  later  that 
the  Home  Government  yielded  to  the  settlers’  repeated  requests  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Superintendent.  In  1840  an  Executive  Council  was  approved, 
and  in  1853  a Legislative  Assembly.  In  1862  the  settlement  took  its  place  form- 
ally as  a colony,  and  a Lieutenant-Governor  was  appointed,  subordinate  to  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica.  In  1870  a Legislative  Council  was  substituted  for  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  in  1884  the  colony  was  rendered  independent  of 
Jamaica  on  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. 
Further  constitutional  amendments  were  carried  out  in  1936  and  1945. 

At  the  present  time  the  colony  is  administered  by  a Governor,  assisted  by 
an  Executive  Council  of  three  officials  and  three  members  appointed  from  out- 
side the  Government  service.  The  Legislative  Council,  as  reconstituted  in 
1945,  has  an  unofficial  majority  and  consists  of  the  Governor,  two  other  officials, 
four  members  appointed  from  outside  the  Government  service  and  six  elected 
members.  All  but  one  of  these  are  men  born  in  the  colony.  Following  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1938-39,  the  franchise  has  been 
extended  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  and  the  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership of  the  Legislative  Council  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  those 
for  registration  as  voters. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  colony  is  divided  into  five  districts  under 
District  Commissioners:  Northern  (combining  the  old  Districts  of  Corozal  and 
Orange  Walk),  Cayo  (in  the  west),  Toledo  (in  the  south),  Stann  Creek,  and 
Belize.  The  City  Council  of  Belize  is  a wholly  elected  body.  The  other  main 
towns  are  administered  by  District  Commissioners  who  have  the  assistance  of 
Town  Boards. 

The  civil  service  is  recruited  chiefly  from  local  people  who  hold  posts  in 
both  junior  and  senior  grades. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Internal  communications  are  mainly  by  water — by  sea  down  the  coast,  by 
river,  or  by  two  short  canals.  Timber  is  generally  hauled  by  tractors  to  the  water- 
ways (although  for  some  of  the  earlier  stages  cattle  are  still  used),  and  thence 
floated  to  Belize.  Mule  transport  is  also  used  in  the  remoter  forests. 

Substantial  grants  from  the  British  Government  have  been  made  for  the  build- 
ing of  roads,  the  longest  of  which  runs  from  Belize  to  Corozal  in  the  north. 
Recent  grants  from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Funds  are  being  used 
to  complete  the  road  from  Belize  to  Cayo  near  the  western  frontier. 

Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grants  have  provided  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  main  airfield  of  the  colony,  which  is  at  Belize.  There  are  also  small 
airfields  in  three  of  the  district  towns. 


EDUCATION 

Primary  education  is  provided  in  112  schools,  78  of  these  being  Government 
aided  denominational  Church  schools,  and  34  of  them  being  unaided.  In  1943  there 
were  11,798  children  on  the  roll,  with  an  average  attendance  of  81  per  cent.  In 
most  schools  a small  fee  is  charged  but  payment  is  not  compulsory.  Compulsory 
attendance  is  enforced  in  most  areas  of  the  colony.  The  duties  of  attendance 
officer  are  generally  carried  out,  except  in  Belize,  by  police  constables  or,  in 
Amerindian  or  Carib  villages,  by  the  first  alcaldes  (an  office  similar  to  that  of 
sheriff).  The  teaching  of  rural  subjects  in  the  country  schools  is  encouraged 
by  instruction  grants  to  teachers,  and  free  supplies  of  tools. 

A new  curriculum  for  primary  schools  was  approved  in  1945.  It  includes 
health  and  nature  study,  elementary  science,  needlework  and  handicrafts,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  Amerindian  and  other  village  schools  where  limi- 
tations of  staff  make  the  fuller  curriculum  impracticable,  and  the  other  for  all 
remaining  schools. 

Belize  has  five  secondary  schools  providing  for  some  500  children.  Handi- 
crafts and  domestic  science  are  also  taught  at  centers  in  Belize. 

Government  expenditure  on  education  in  British  Honduras  increased  from 
£3,500  ($17,500)*  in  1891,  to  £14,000  ($56,000)*  in  1921,  and  to  £28,000 
($112,000)*  in  1943.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  destruction  or  damage 
caused  to  schools  in  the  Northern  District  by  the  1942  hurricane,  to  rebuild 
them  to  approved  designs  with  the  help  of  a Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
grant  of  £6,680  ($26,720).  A grant  of  £9,000  ($36,000)  has  also  been  made 
for  textbooks,  stationery,  and  minor  school  equipment. 

When  the  West  Indian  University  College,  which  it  is  intended  to  set  up  in 
Jamaica,  comes  into  existence  students  from  British  Honduras  will  be  able  to 

* At  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  in  those  years. 
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receive  higher  education  there.  At  present  a number  of  men  and  women  go  abroad 
to  study,  including  some  who  are  training  as  teachers  in  Jamaica. 

An  interesting  development  has  been  the  introduction  in  recent  years  into 
British  Honduras  of  the  American  “Jeanes”  system  of  teacher  training,  whereby 
specially  trained  supervisory  teachers  circulate  among  rural  schools  helping  to 
bring  the  local  teachers  into  touch  with  new  educational  developments,  and  teach- 
ing them  how  to  make  the  school  the  center  of  local  community  life. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  principal  diseases  are  malaria  and  hookworm,  but  venereal  disease,  tuber- 
culosis, and  dysentery  are  also  prevalent.  The  incidence  of  malaria  varies  con- 
siderably, being  higher  in  the  south  where  the  rainfall  is  heavier. 

There  is  a main  hospital  in  Belize  and  there  are  smaller  ones  in  the  chief 
town  of  each  district.  The  construction  of  a larger  hospital  on  modern  lines  in 
Belize  is  to  be  begun  in  the  near  future.  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  services 
are  making  steady  progress  in  the  capital.  In  1943,  out  of  some  650  children 
born  in  and  near  Belize,  469  attended  Welfare  Clinics,  and  among  these  children 
the  mortality  rate  was  far  below  the  general  rate  for  the  colony. 

In  the  last  few  years,  a number  of  members  of  the  Medical,  Nursing  and 
Public  Health  staffs  have  gone  abroad  for  training  in  Britain  and  in  other  Brit- 
ish and  foreign  countries.  Grants  totaling  £4,030  ($16,120)  from  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Fund  have  been  made  for  training  courses  in  Britain 
in  pharmacy,  ophthalmic  medicine  and  surgery,  dietetics,  and  nursing. 

Preliminary  measures  have  been  taken  for  a great  extension  of  medical  and 
public  health  services  in  rural  areas.  A Medical  Officer  has  received  special  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  in  rural  health  work;  a comprehensive  survey  of  village 
water-supplies  and  plans  for  the  improvement  of  wells  in  the  north  are  in  prog- 
ress ; special  transport  by  motor  boat  has  been  provided  to  enable  Medical  Officers 
to  reach  the  remoter  villages;  and  a number  of  nurses  are  being  trained  in  mid- 
wifery and  general  public  health  work  before  being  stationed  in  outlying  villages. 

The  improvement  of  nutrition  is  receiving  considerable  attention,  and  the 
need  for  a more  varied  diet  is  closely  linked  with  plans  for  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  a wider  range  of  locally  grown  foodstuffs. 

QQ<. 

HOUSING 

Housing  in  the  capital  is  a difficult  problem.  One  reason  is  that,  being  built 
amid  swamps,  there  is  no  available  land  left  for  extension,  and  new  sites  can  only 
be  obtained  by  reclamation  work  involving  expensive  hydraulic  dredging.  The 
other  difficulty  is  that  of  obtaining  suitable  materials  for  building.  There  is  no 
local  brick  industry,  owing  to  the  absence  of  local  material,  the  nearest  supply  of 
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suitable  stone  is  over  40  miles  away,  and,  in  the  local  climatic  and  soil  condi- 
tions, wooden  houses  need  continuous  and  expensive  upkeep.  One  way  in  which 
the  problem  of  materials  was  being  tackled  before  the  war  was  by  experiments 
in  the  making  of  building  blocks  from  mud.  All  such  work  was  held  up  during 
the  war,  but  a committee  under  the  Attorney-General  has  recently  been  studying 
the  whole  question  of  urban  housing. 

A housing  survey  of  part  of  Belize  was  carried  out  in  1945,  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Town  Planning  Adviser  to  the  Comptroller  for  Develop- 
ment and  Welfare  a grant  has  been  made  for  the  construction  of  eight  experi- 
mental houses  on  a site  in  the  capital.  Powers  for  the  clearing  of  unfit  houses 
were  taken  under  the  Public  Health  Ordinance  of  1942. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  appointment  in  1945  of  a Social  Welfare  Officer  from  British  Guiana, 
with  the  aid  of  a grant  from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  funds,  was  an 
important  step  forward  in  the  development  of  social  services  in  British  Hon- 
duras. Working  with  the  Government  Social  Welfare  Committee  and  the  Brit- 
ish Honduras  Social  Service  Council  (a  central  assembly  on  social  welfare  mat- 
ters for  all  the  Churches),  he  is  attempting  to  encourage  cottage  industries,  using 
forest  products,  thrift  clubs,  “Better  Living  Societies,”  and  Youth  Services. 
A plan  for  a model  land  settlement  with  a rural  health  center  and  other  amenities 
has  been  prepared. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government,  the  Salvation  Army  manage  an  industrial 
school  for  juvenile  delinquents  at  Pomona  in  Stann  Creek  Valley.  Professor 
Simey,  when  Social  Welfare  Adviser  to  the  Comptroller  for  Development  and 
Welfare  in  the  West  Indies,  remarked  on  the  extremely  pleasant  atmosphere 
prevailing  there.  He  and  the  West  Indies  Agricultural  Adviser  have  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  further  improvements,  including  the  training 
of  boys  in  mixed  farming,  and  the  replacement  of  dormitory  accommodation  by 
cottage  units. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION 

In  accordance  with  a recommendation  of  the  Labor  Adviser  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  his  report  on  Labor  conditions  in  the  West  Indies 
in  1939,  a Labor  Officer  was  appointed  and  a Labor  Advisory  Board  set  up.  On 
the  Board  are  two  representatives  of  employers  and  two  representatives  of  local 
trade  unions.  One  of  the  Board’s  functions  is  to  advise  the  Governor  whenever 
action  is  required  under  the  Minimum  Wage  Ordinance  of  1940.  Machinery 
also  exists  under  the  Trade  Disputes  Ordinance,  1939,  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  by  arbitration  and  the  appointment  of  Boards  of  Inquiry. 
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Recommendations  made  by  the  West  India  Royal  Commission  of  1938-39 
concerning  living  quarters  for  forest  workers,  particularly  those  whose  work 
involves  moving  frequently  from  place  to  place,  methods  of  wage  payment,  and 
the  sale  of  goods  to  workers  have  been  met  by  the  Employers  and  W orkers  Ord- 
inance No.  6 of  1943. 


WAR  SERVICE 


The  British  Honduras  Local  Defence  Force  was  incorporated  into  the 
North  Caribbean  Force  in  1943,  and  furnished  a contingent  to  the  Caribbean 
Regiment  which  went  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1944.  A Volunteer  Guard  was 
also  formed  for  defensive  purposes.  Over  50  men  from  British  Honduras  joined 
the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  others  joined  various  units  of  the  armed  forces  of 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  There  were  also  a number  of  women 
recruits  for  the  Auxiliary  Territorial  Service. 

A Forestry  Unit  of  900  loggers  served  for  two  years  in  Scottish  forests  early 
in  the  war,  and  in  1944  some  1,200  foresters  were  recruited  for  work  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  a number  of  men  served  in  the  Merchant  Navy  and 
in  war  factories  in  Britain  and  America. 
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Appendix  II. 


ANGLO-GUATEMALAN  TREATY  DISPUTE 

The  following  notes  have  been  exchanged  between  His  Majesty’s  Government 
and  the  Government  of  Guatemala.  {Release  from  Foreign  Office  News  Depart- 
ment, January  14,  1946.) 


Guatemalan  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  H.M.  Charge  D’Affaires  at  Guatemala  City. 

1 /-.L  ' 1.  A rr  ■ 24th  September,  1945 

M.  le  Charge  d Affaires, 

“I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Honor  that,  as  your  Honorable  Legation 
IS  aware,  the  Government  of  Guatemala  decided  spontaneously  in  1940  to  suspend 
the  diplomatic  discussion  for  the  recovery  of  the  territory  of  Belize  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  British  Government  was  em- 
ploying all  its  resources,  time  and  attention  in  the  prosecution  and  conclusion  of 
the  world  conflict,  and  above  all,  because  the  British  Empire,  together  with  the 
other  United  Nations,  was  fighting  for  the  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  weak  nations. 

“Now,  indeed,  that  the  war  has  happily  concluded  with  the  victory  of  the 
United  Nations  over  the  forces  of  totalitarianism,  the  motive  which  induced  this 
Government  to  declare  the  subject  in  suspense  has  ceased  to  exist.  On  the  othei 
hand,  my  Government  considers  that  the  present  moment,  in  which  the  world  is 
entering  a new  era  of  peace  and  justice,  is  propitious  for  devoting  to  the  obstinate 
problem  the  attention  it  deserves  and  for  arriving  at  a solution  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  equity,  justice  and  legality. 

“In  virtue  of  the  above  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Congress, 
in  a motion  passed  on  the  19th  instant,  requested  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  renew  measures  for  the  recovery  of  the  territory  of  Belize,  I venture  to 
inform  Your  Honor  by  means  of  this  note  that  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
considers  the  suspension  of  the  discussion  at  an  end  and  expresses  the  wish  to 
initiate  negotiations  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  order  to  reach  a happy 
solution  of  the  question  in  the  least  possible  time. 

“I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your  Honor  the  testimony  of 
my  very  high  and  distinguished  consideration. 

Guillermo  Toriello.” 


H.M.  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Guatemala  City  to 
the  Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

“Your  Excellency, 

“I  have  the  honor  under  instructions  from  His  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency’s  note 
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No.  1 1249  of  24th  September,  informing  me  that  the  Guatemalan  Government, 
having  decided  in  1940  to  suspend  diplomatic  discussions  regarding  the  territory 
of  British  Honduras  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  now  consider  the  suspension  of 
such  discussions  to  be  at  an  end,  and  wish  to  initiate  negotiations  with  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  order  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible  a happy  solution  of 
this  question.  The  terms  of  your  above-mentioned  communication  have  received 
the  most  careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  share  the  wish  of  your  Government  that  a happy  solu- 
tion of  this  question  should  be  found  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  all  obstacles 
to  a strengthening  of  the  friendly  relations  between  our  two  countries  may  be 
finally  removed. 

“2.  In  these  circumstances  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  instructed  me  to 
inform  Your  Excellency  as  follows: — In  addition  to  Your  Excellency’s  note, 
the  text  of  the  draft  Guatemalan  decree  of  the  18th  September,  1945  has  also 
been  studied  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.  It  appears  from  this  decree  as  well 
as  from  other  statements  apparently  made  on  behalf  of  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment that  Guatemala  contends  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  failed  to  fulfil 
and  has  indeed  repudiated  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  Guatemala  of  30th  April,  1859:  that  as  a result  of  such  failure  and 
repudiation,  the  Treaty  has  no  longer  any  validity.  Further  as  a consequence 
of  the  alleged  lapse  of  the  Treaty,  Guatemala  has  inserted  as  a transitory  article 
in  the  Constitution,  adopted  on  11th  March,  1945,  a provision  declaring  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  British  Honduras  to  be  Guatemalan. 

"3.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  which  has  been  ratified  both  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  by  Guatemala  and  came  into  force  on  24th  October,  1945, 
provides  in  Article  36  (3)  that  legal  disputes  should  be  referred  by  the  parties 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  of  the  Court.  The  claim  of  the  Guatemalan  Government  as  set  out  in  the 
draft  decree  referred  to  above  is  based  on  legal  grounds  which  are  contested  by 
His  Majesty’s  Government.  There  is  therefore  clearly  a legal  dispute  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  36  (3)  of  the  Charter.  Consequently  in  accordance  with 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  this  dispute  should  be  decided  by 
the  new  International  Court  of  Justice,  whose  statute  is  annexed  to  the  Charter. 

"4.  As  soon  as  the  new  International  Court  is  constituted.  His  Majesty’s  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  Kingdom  will  make  a declaration  under  Article  36  (2)  of 
the  statute  of  the  Court  in  the  following  terms: — ‘The  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  declares  that  they  accept  as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without 
special  agreement,  in  relation  to  any  other  state  accepting  the  same  obligation, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  all  legal  disputes  concerning  the  interpretation, 
application  or  validity  of  any  treaty  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  British  Hon- 
duras, including  all  questions  resulting  from  any  conclusion  which  the  Court 
may  reach  with  regard  to  any  such  treaty,  for  a period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  this  declaration.’ 

"5.  This  declaration  clearly  covers  the  claims  expressed  in  the  draft  Guatemalan 
decree  of  18th  September,  1945.  If  therefore  the  Guatemalan  Government  are 
equally  prepared  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Charter, 
and  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  with  regard  to  this  matter,  they  will 
be  at  liberty  to  present  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  the  claims  which 
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they  have  put  forward  in  their  draft  decree  and  to  obtain  from  that  Court  a 
decision  which  will  be  binding  both  on  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  Guatemala. 

"6.  As  the  Guatemalan  Government  are  aware,  His  Majesty’s  Government 
have  always  disputed  and  must  continue  to  dispute  the  contention  of  the  Guate- 
malan Government  that  the  Treaty  has  lapsed  and  their  claim  to  the  territory 
of  British  Honduras  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  regard  as  devoid  of  all 
foundation.  The  diplomatic  discussions  referred  to  in  the  Guatemalan  note  of 
the  24th  September  as  having  been  suspended  in  1940  were  so  far  as  His  Majesty’s 
Government  were  concerned  discussions  arising  out  of  proposals  made  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  construction  of  the  means 
of  communication  which  is  referred  to  in  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  1859  or 
for  submitting  this  dispute  to  some  form  of  international  decision.  Now  that  the 
Charter  has  come  into  force,  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  prepared  that  the 
dispute  should  be  settled  in  the  manner  which  the  Charter  prescribes.  Your 
Excellency  will  note  that  this  procedure  will  not  require  any  special  agreement 
settling  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Court  over  which  difficulty  had  been  found 

“ K.  Martin  Leake." 
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Appendix  III, 


HISTORY  OF  THE  DISPUTE  BETWEEN  GUATEMALA 
AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OVER  BRITISH  HONDURAS 


1.  An  Anglo-Guatemalan  Convention  was  concluded  on  13th  April,  1859  (and 
duly  ratified  by  both  Parties),  one  article  of  which  delimited  the  frontier  between 
Guatemala  and  the  British  Settlement  and  possessions  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
as  they  existed  previous  to  and  on  January  1st,  1850. 

2.  By  another  article  (No.  VII)  the  two  Parties  undertook  jointly  to  construct 
a means  of  communication  between  the  capital  of  Guatemala  and  the  fittest  point 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  near  the  settlement  of  Belize  (capital  of  the  Colony  of 
British  Honduras).  For  various  reasons  this  second  article  has  never  been  imple- 
mented. As  soon  however  as  the  Convention  of  1859  had  been  signed,  the 
British  Government  made  efforts  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  mutual  obliga- 
tions under  this  article.  In  1860  an  officer  was  sent  to  survey  the  proposed  road 
and  estimated  the  cost,  and  a supplementary  Convention  was  signed  in  1863 
under  which  the  British  Government  were  to  pay  50,000  pounds  as  full  and 
entire  discharge  of  their  obligation  as  successive  stages  of  the  road  were  completed. 

i.  The  Convention  was  to  be  ratified  in  six  months,  but  when  this  period 
expired,  Guatemala  applied  for  a year’s  extension,  and  it  was  not  until  1866  that 
the  Guatemalan  Government  was  ready  to  ratify.  It  then  proposed  two  clari- 
fications not  acceptable  to  the  British  Government.  Therefore  the  Conven- 
tion of  1863  never  came  into  force.  Since  1863  Guatemala  has  taken  no  steps 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  incumbent  on  her  under  Article  VH,  although  in 
1908  she  completed  on  her  own  responsibility  and  without  consultation  with 
the  British  Government,  a railway  from  Guatemala  City  to  the  sea  at  Puerto 
Barrios  (a  Guatemalan  port  on  the  Caribbean  some  150  miles  from  Belize). 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Government  have  made  various  proposals 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  its  provisions.  Thus,  in  1895,  they  made  an 

' offer  to  pay  50,000  pounds  towards  the  cost  of  a railway  from  Belize  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Guatemalan  province  of  Peten.  In  1934  they  offered  to  build  a 
road  from  Belize  to  the  frontier  of  the  Guatemalan  province  of  Peten,  in  1936 
made  a fresh  offer  to  pay  50,000  pounds.  Guatemala  rejected  those  offers,  as  well 
as  two  proposals  made  by  the  British  Government  in  1940  to  refer  the  dispute 
to  arbitration. 

5.  Guatemala  now  adopts  the  attitude  that  since  Article  VII  had  never  been 
implemented,  the  whole  Convention  is  null  and  void,  and  that  therefore  she  has 
a valid  claim  to  the  whole  of  British  Honduras,  or  alternatively,  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  colony  which  lies  between  the  Sibun  and  Sarstoon  Rivers. 

6.  The  British  Government  firmly  reject  this  thesis.  They  cannot  agree  that 
they  are  solely,  or  even  mainly  to  blame  for  the  failure  to  implement  Article  VII, 
or  that  in  any  case  a failure  to  implement  Article  VII  would  render  the  Con- 
vention of  1859  null  and  void.  Nor  do  they  consider  that  even  if  the  Convention 
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were  void,  there  would  be  any  reason  why  any  part  of  the  territory  of  British 
Honduras  should  belong  to  Guatemala.  Great  Britain  has  been  in  undisputed 
possession  of  this  territory  for  150  years,  long  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
1859  Convention,  and  even  before  the  achievement  of  Guatemalan  independence 

in  1821. 

7.  Nevertheless,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  British  note  of  January  14th,  1946, 
the  British  Government  have  now  declared  their  willingness  to  submit  the 
dispute  arising  out  of  the  Guatemalan  claims  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  to  abide  by  that  Court’s  decision.  The  Guatemalan  Government, 
for  their  part,  have  asked  that  the  case  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Court  on 
the  basis  not  of  international  law  but  of  the  special  provision  in  Article  38  (2) 
of  the  Court’s  Statute,  which  enables  it  to  decide  cases  ex  aequo  et  bono  if  the 
parties  agree  thereto.  The  British  Government  have  declined  to  accept  this 
proposal,  since  this  procedure,  “which  enables  the  Court  to  override  the  legal 
rights  of  the  parties  under  international  law,”  is  intended  to  be  used  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  e.g.,  if  the  legal  situation  were  unworkable  in  practice.  In 
fact,  this  procedure  has  never  been  used,  although  it  was  included  in  the  Statute 
of  the  former  Permanent  Court.  In  the  present  case,  the  British  Government 
consider  that  a challenge  on  legal  grounds  to  their  rights  in  British  Honduras 
should  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  on  which  it  has  been  made. 


This  material  is  filed  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  where  the  required  registration 
statement  of  B.I.S.  under  56  Stat.  248-258  as  an  agency  of  the  British  Government  is 
available  for  inspection.  Registration  does  not  imply  approval  or  disapproval  of  this 
material  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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The  following  material  may  be  obtained  free,  on  request,  from 
BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. — 


Booklets 

50  Facts  About  the  Middle  East 
African  Challenge 
African  Achievement 
Britain  and  Ceylon 

Information  Papers 

Britain  and  Palestine 
The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
Britain  and  Trusteeship 
The  British  Colonial  Empire  in  1946 

Films  (rental  fee  $1.00  per  reel) 

Achimota.  2 reels — 9 mins. 

A college  of  the  African  Gold  Coast;  its  students,  staff  and  purpose. 
Partners.  2 reels — 18  mins. 

The  European,  with  his  skill  and  experience,  and  the  native  of  East  Africa, 
with  his  desire  to  help  himself  and  his  backward  country. 

Father  and  Son.  2 reels — 14  mins. 

The  struggles  of  a young  Petty  Officer,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition 

from  the  older  generation,  to  introduce  modern  ideas  to  his  African  village. 

1 

A Mamprusi  Village.  2 reels — 20  mins. 

A measure  of  self-government  along  tribal  lines  in  a village  of  the  African 
Gold  Coast.  (Available  only  to  colleges,  universities,  and  adult  groups.) 


British  Information  Services  answers  inquiries  concerning  British  affairs;  maintains  a 
library  of  some  10,000  books,  together  with  official  documents  and  periodicals,  all  of 
which  are  available  to  the  public  on  inter-library  loan;  is  official  sales  agent  in  the 
United  States  for  British  Government  documents;  distributes,  free  of  charge,  a wide 
range  of  publications  and  visual  display  material;  sells  or  loans  35  mm.  and  16  mm. 
non-theatrical  films;  and  has  facilities  for  providing  speakers  on  British  affairs.  Special 
services  are  maintained  for  the  Press  and  Radio.  Material  published  by  British  Infor- 
mation Services  will  be  sent  regularly  to  all  who  enter  their  names  on  the  mailing  list 
of  the  Circulation  Section,  New  York  office.  (B.I.S.  can  supply  material  only  to  addresses 
within  the  United  States  and  its  Territories  and  Possessions.) 
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